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T. H E 


PREFACE. 


Tr E following diſcourſe was a 
while I was at Buxton, in the courſe of the laſt 
ſummer, in conſequence of being requeſted to 
* preach to the company in the aſſembly-room, 
| after the uſual morning prayers of the church of 
England. Having no ſermon with me that I 
thought ſo proper as I could wiſh for ſo mixed an 
audience, I compoſed this, which I thought would 
offend no chriſtian, but tend to confirm the faith 
of all; and which 1 alſo hoped might make a 
favourable impreſſion on unbelievers, ſome of 
whom it was probable would be my hearers. 
Both theſe objects I have reaſon to think were, 
in ſome meaſure, gained; and in compliance with 
the requeſt of ſome who were my hearers at that 
time, and of many others who have heard the 
. diſcourſe, much enlarged and IL ſince, I 
now publiſh it. 


Let any man who is an object of diſlike, as I 
am to the clergy of the wed of England, con- 
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duct himſelf with ever ſo much prudence and 
caution, I do not think it is poſſible for him to 
avoid giving offence. On this occaſion, however, 
I flattered myſelf that I had ſucceeded ; but I have 
ſince found that I did not. A perſon, who I be- 
lieve may be ſtiled a dignatary of the church of 
England, has been very free with his virulent in- 
vectives againſt me on this moſt innocent buſineſs ; 
aſſerting, on the authority, he ſays, of thoſe who 
were preſent, and who, it 1s ſuppoſed, were alſo 
clergymen, that I in a manner forced myſelf upon 
the audience, by requeſting: to preach to them, 
which he calls © a"moſt indecent intruſion *,” and 
that I took the opportunity of © inſulting the faith 
te and the ſervice of thoſe who attended it, that 
by “ defiring to have the litany omitted on that 
ce occaſion, I ſhewed the moſt pointed diſappro- 
ce bation of the ſervice, and took upon myſelf to 
ce rule and direct the ſervice of the church of 
« England ;” that my diſcourſe * gave great 
ce offence to ſeveral perſons of reſpectable under- 
te ſtanding, who uniformly repreſented it as cal- 


ee culated to weaken the evidence of our Lord's 


ce reſurrection as a divine and miraculous fact, 
* wrought in conformity to the antient pro- 
te phecies;” that it was, ſcarcely: attended to 
with patience,” and that: © in oppoſition. to the 
e ſolema ſervice which the congregation had juſt 
te before offered to the trinity, and in contradiction 


* The paſſages marked with inverted commas, are from the cler- 


gyman's om letter, which was: written with mg on- purpoſe 
to be ſhewn to me. 
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« to. thoſe rules of the church, which forbid the 
« maintaining of oppoſite doctrines by different 
« preachers, I cloſed the whole with an unitarian 
« prayer.” On the whole, he adds, 1 eafily 
« perceive where this would end, if the Doctor's 
c power was equal to the diſpoſition he has mani- 
« feſted towards the church of England. There 
« would be as little toleration of thoſe who ſhould 
«uſe the liturgy, as there was in the days of 
« Cromwell. 


All this, and much more, having, as I have 
been informed, been faid on the occaſion, it may 
not be amiſs to give the following ſhort account 
of the matter; and hundreds who were preſent can 
witneſs the truth or falſehood of the greateſt part 
of it. 3; 


Having, at the unexpected requeſt of the 
company at the inn where I lodged, read a fermon 
to them on a Sunday evening; on the Tueſday 
following, General Stratton, and Mr. Sligo, a gen- 
tleman of fortune in Scotland, came to me, de- 
puted, as they ſaid, by the company at the Grand 
Hotel, and the other houſes near the Baths, to 
requeſt that I would give them a fermon on the 
Sunday following. I replied that, if it was the 
with of the company, I would readily comply 
with it; and returning my compliments to them, 
defired them to name the time and place. Some 
time after this they came to me again, and ſaid 
13 that 
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that the company, having conſidered of it, were 
of opinion that the moſt convenient place would 
be the aſſembly- room; and that the time that 
would beſt ſuit them all would be after their uſual 
morning ſervice, which however, with great libe- 
rality, they ſaid they did not deſire me to attend, 
as I might not approve of it; and that in this caſe 
I might be in the adjoining card room till it was 
over. | 


Now, though I certainly do object, and very 
ſeriouſly, to do any thing that ſhould be conſtrued 
into a joining in trinitarian worſhip, or offering to 
any creature, how diſtinguiſhed ſoever, that ho- 
mage to which I conſider the one true God, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to be 


alone entitled, I make no ſcruple of attending a 


worſhip of any human beings occaſionally, as 


ſtranger and ſpectator; and I had no intention of 


abſenting myſelf on the preſent occaſion, till I 
found I could not prevail on the clergyman who 


read the prayers to ſhorten the ſervice, which, on 


account of the length of my diſcourſe, I wiſhed 
him to do. 


Not 6 in this, I took an opportu- 


nity ſome time after the prayers were begun, of 


retiring into the card-room, for the ſake of looking 
over my diſcourſe, and ſtriking out ſuch parts of 
it as could beſt be omitted. When this was done, 


I returned to the prayers before they were quite 
finiſhed, 


* 
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finiſhed. Still, however, my diſcourſe was con- 
ſiderably longer than uſual: but I was heard with 

the greateſt attention, nor did I perceive any 
marks of diſapprobation from any of the company. 
I concluded the ſervice with a ſhort prayer, ad- 
dreſſed, as moſt of the prayers in the liturgy of the 
church of England are, to the Father only ; ſo that 
if this was a contradiction to the trinitarian forms 
in the ſame liturgy, ſome of the prayers in this 
book are contradictory to the reſt. 


| After the ſervice, I was thanked not only by 
General Stratton and Mr. Sligo in the name, as 
they ſaid, of the company, but by many of the 
molt reſpectable perſons preſent, ſome of whom 
avowed religious ſentiments with reſpect to the 
trinity very different from mine; and in conſe- 
quence of a previous invitation by the Provoſt of 
the univerſity of Dublin, I dined at the Grand 
Hotel, where ſome of the particulars of my 
ſermon, being new to part of the company, were 
the ſubje& of converſation, and every thing that I 
heard was much in favour of it. Several clergy- 
men were preſent at my diſcourſe, and one of 
them, I was told, expreſſed much approbation of 
it. Others, it appears, were much offended at my 
being aſked to preach on this occaſion, and one of 
them, I was told, made an attempt, but without 
ſucceſs, to expreſs his diſapprobation, in a diſcourſe 
compoſed on purpoſe for the Sunday following. 


This, however, I did not know at the time, = 
7, e 
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* next morning I proceeded on my journey, and 
left the place. 


Much of the offence that I gave on this 
occaſion was by © taking upon me” (as this dig. 
nitary fays) © to perform a part of the miniſtry of 


e the church of England, in a place of that de- 


“ ſcription.” Now, not to obſerve, that the place 
in which I preached was not conſecrated, and that 
the appropriation of the building to the offices of 
any particular mode of religion was not a thing to 
be conſidered by me, but by thoſe who applied to 
me to officiate in it, I ſee no reaſon why chriſtians 
of the moſt oppoſite ſentiments may not meet to 


worſhip together, and edify one another, on prin- 


ciples that are common to them all, avoiding the 
introduction of any that would give offence. If I 
had an opportunity (which I would by no means 
decline) of preaching before a ſociety of high cal- 
viniſts, or the moſt rigid catholics, I would do it 
in fuch a manner as not to offend any of them, 
and yet I ſhould have a ſufficient choice of topics 
on which to diſcourſe. For the moſt important 
articles, not only of chriſtian practice, but alſo of 
Chriftian faith, are thoſe in which all who ever 
called themſelves chriſtians are, and -always were, 


agreed; nor ſhould 1 have any ſeruple to deſire 


any chriſtian miniſter, of whatever denomination, to- 
preach for me, if I knew him to be a man of ſenſe 
and diſcretion, who would obſerve the ſame rule 
of prudence in my pulpit, that 1 ſhould make a 
point of in his. 


I am 
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I am not ſorry to have this opportunity of 
ſaying that I and my congregation gave this proof 
of our liberality in this reſpect the very laſt year, 
by inviting Mr. Berington, a catholic prieft in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, to preach our an- 
nual Sunday-ſchool fermon. All the ſubſcribers 
to that charity were convened on the occaſion, 
after it had been the ſubject of much converfation 
ſeveral weeks before; and on my propoling it, it 
was chearfully and unanimouſly acceded to; and 
one of the company very pleaſantly and properly 
ſaid that, as the devotional part of the fervice on 
that occaſion would fall to me, he hoped that on 
that day I would omit praying for the downfal of 
antichriſt; which I very readily engaged to do. 
The invitation was accordingly ſent, and as the 
reader will ſee, by a copy of the letters which he 
will find ſubjoined to this Preface, was very pro- 
perly received, though it was not complied with, 
for prudential conſiderations, which I Pp will 
not exiſt long. 


I ſhould have been aſhamed of any congre- 
gation to which I officiate, had they made any 
difficulty of acting ſo liberal a part. We did not 
deſire Mr. Berington to celebrate maſs, or to do 
any thing elſe in which we could not concur with 
him; nor, I am confident, would he obtrude upon 
his. audience any ſentiments that he knew would 
be diſpleaſing to them; and then what objection 
could there be to his principles as a catholic, when 

they 
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they did not appear. A Jew, or a Mahometan, 
might recommend charity, and what chriſtian 
could object to hear him do it, if he did it well. 
From officiating in our places of public worſhip 
no men of ſenſe, and of good moral characters, are 
excluded by any forms of conſecration. We are 
ready to accept of the ſervices of any perſon by 
whoſe diſcourſes we can hope to be edified. 
Would all chriſtians a& upon this generous prin- 
ciple, and be ready to meet on every piece of 
ground that was common to them, true catho- 
liciſm would be greatly promoted, prejudices 
would much ſooner die away, and truth, which 
we are all equally intereſted in diſcovering, would 
have a much better opportunity of prevailing over 
error than it now has. | 


To the Rev. Mr. Berington. 


DAR SIR, 

It is with peculiar ſatisfaction that I com- 
municate to you the very hearty and unanimous 
- requeſt of the ſubſcribers to our Sunday ſchool, to 
give us a ſermon at the New Meeting, on any 


Sunday that ſhall be moſt convenient to yourſelf, 
within about a month from this time, when a col- 
lection will be made for the purpoſe, -in aid of our 

ſubſcription. 


(ü) 


ſubſcription. We have all been charmed with your 
excellent and liberal tract on the ſubject, and we 
wiſh to ſhow the world that, different as our per- 
ſuaſions are, we can meet together on the common 
principles of chriſtianity and benevolence. 


With very great reſpect, I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Birmingham, Yours ſincerely, 
n J. PRIESTLEY. 


Mr. Berington's Anſwer. 


Dear SIR, 


T HE requeſt of the ſubſcribers to your 
Sunday ſchool, which you have communicated to 
me, has given me great pleaſure, though it has ex- 
cited my ſurprize. It ſeems to indicate the dawn 
of better days, when difference in ſpeculative belief 
ſhall no longer divide the hearts of chriſtians. The 
novelty only of the propoſal ſurprized me. Nor 
can I ſufficiently admire the liberality of ſentiment 
manifeſted by the ſubſcribers on the occaſion, a 
liberality which at all times I ſhould be moſt happy 
to imitate, and to enforce. But I cannot comply 
with their requeſt, It would give offence, I fear, 
to the ſociety of which I am a member, (ſo un- 
precedented is the meaſure) and willingly I would 

not ſhock even the prejudices of others, unleſs by 
that ſhock I might reaſonably hope to ſurmount 


them. The temper of the times likewiſe muſt be 
weighed, 


ES 


weighed, leſt by precipitance we rather check, than 
encourage, that happy tendency to benevolent and 
generous ſentiments which rapidly advances among 
thoſe of my perſuaſion, and which you, and other 
friends to the beſt intereſts of men, are effectually 
labouring to eſtabliſh in a wider ſphere. 


1 beg, Sir, you will convey my apology to 
the ſubſcribers in the moſt grateful terms. They 
may know that I truly value the opinion they enter- 
tain of me, and that though, from prudential 
motives, I cannot comply with the letter of their 
requeſt, it ſhall be my endeavour to ſerve the great 
cauſe they patronize by every means in my power. 
We differ, it is true, in points to which men, I think, 
have given an undue weight; but the common 
principles of chriſtianity and benevolence, as you 
expreſs it, muſt ever remain, I truſt, equally dear 
to us all. 

1 am, dear Sir, 
Oſcot, Yours moſt fincerely, 


OF. 20, 2790. J. BERINGTON. 


THE ſubſcribers to the Sunday-ſchool 
being convened to receive this anfwer, we could 
only lament that any reaſons of prudence ſhould be 
an obſtacle to Mr. Bermgton's compliance with 
our requeſt, and even defer our exhibiting to the 
world an example of that liberality in which 
Chriſtians are ſo much deficient, and which we 
wiſhed to take this opportunity of recommending. 

An 


* 


An Addreſs to the eus“. 
Worſhippers of the One True God, 


UNDER this noble appellation, unhap- 
pily not as yet applicable to the great body of 
chriſtians, it is with peculiar ſatisfaction that I 
addreſs you; having in this reſpect the honour to 
rank with you. But do not be offended that the 
generality of chriſtians ſhould have been drawn 
aſide into idolatry, worſhipping a creature inſtead 
of the creator, when your own anceſtors, notwith- 
ſtanding the manifeſt tokens of divine power ac- 
companying them, and though he ſtood in a pecu- 
lar relation to them, and ſhewed them diſtinguiſhed 
favour, were for many ages drawn aſide in a ſimilar 
manner, worſhipping the ſun, the moon, and the 
hoſt of heaven, inſtead of the great Being who made 
them. Time and diſcipline brought you to a juſt 
ſenſe of your duty, and things are evidently taking 
the fame courſe with chriſtians. 


The time is happily come' when the eyes of 
great numbers are opened to ſee their errors; and 
being enlightened themſelves, they are zealous to 
give their light to their brethren. 


An amicable conference with ſome Jews who heard this diſcourſe 
was the occaſion of this addreſs to them. A freer intercourſe with 
Jews and chriſtians would have a good effect on both, 

| We 
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We are now well ſatisfied that Jeſus Chriſt, 
though a true prophet of God, is no more an ob- 
ject of divine worſhip than Moſes, or any other 
prophet. He was himſelf, as one of your na- 
tion, a humble worſhipper of the God of your 
fathers, and he inſtructed his followers to worſhip 
no other than him. Theſe chriſtians are called 
unitarians, in oppoſition to the 7rinitarians,. who 
pay divine honours to two other perſons beſides 
the one God and Father of all; and you cannot have 
been ſo inattentive to the preſent ſtate of things 
among chriſtians, as not to perceive that the uni- 
tarian doctrine is very rapidly gaining ground. 
The belief of the divine unity, and alſo that of 
the proper humanity of Chriſt are not now the 
private opinions of a few perſons only, which fome 
time ago they were almoſt afraid to avow, but 
they are publicly profeſſed by great numbers, the 
moſt reſpectable for their ability, their learning, 
and their piety, among chriſtians. They are alſo 
not confined to one nation, but are to be found 
in almoſt every part of the chriſtian world. Nor 
are you to judge of the number of unitarians from 
thoſe who openly profeſs themſelves 'to be ſo. 


They now abound in all churches profeſſedly trini- 


tarian, though, from timidity, or ſome other 
motive, which I do not undertake to defend, they 
do not make a public avowal of their ſentiments. 
By this means, however, things are ripening apace 
for a general declaration in favour of unitarianiſm 
-whenever circumſtances ſhall be favourable to it. 


I was 
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I was much ſurprized, but far from being 
diſpleaſed, at one inſtance of your extreme ſcrupu- 
loſity on this ſubject. Many of you, when you 
heard me deliver tlie following diſcourſe in Eſſex 
Chapel, were, I find, much offended at my call- 
ing Chriſt Lord, thinking it to be an appellation too 
nearly approaching to thoſe which in the ſcriptures 

are appropriated to God. We cannot well be too 
cautious how we aſcribe to any creature, though 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed prophet, thoſe titles which 
are more uſually given to the ſupreme Being. But 
be aſſured that I had no ſuch meaning, or inten- 
tion; nor would any Engliſhman ſo underſtand me. 
By the term Lord we ſimply mean maſter, which all 
chriſtians acknowledge Chriſt to be, ſince God has 
appointed him to be our teacher and inſtructor, and 
we therefore call ourſelves by his name. Be affured 
alſo thar I would never make uſe of the term 
again, if I thought that, after reflecting on the 
ſubject, it would give you the leaſt offence. 


Agreeing with you in this fundamental prin- 
ciple of all religion, particularly intruſted, as it 
were, to the guardianſhip of your nation ; when 
you were ſet apart from the reſt of the world, you 
will naturally look upon us with leſs' averſion than 
you have hitherto juſtly done chriſtians in general ; 
and I hope you will be induced to give a more 
patient and candid attention to what we have to 
propoſe in favour of the divine miſſion of Chriſt, 
and compare our arguments with thoſe which you 

b | 1 
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are able to produce in proof of the divine miſſion 
of Moſes, and that of your other prophets. 


I have already addreſſed you twice at large 
upon this important ſubject; and writing, as you 
are ſatisfied, from a principle of the pureſt good- 
will to your na: ion, I am happy to find, that my 
Letters have not diſpleaſed you. Happy indeed, 
ſhould I think myſelf to be, in any meaſure, the 
inſtrument in the hand of divine providence of 
opening the eyes of any of you to your true intereſt, 
and thereby of reſtorng you to the favour of God, 
and to that future glorious ſtate which 1s deſtined 
for you. This great event, however, God will 
bring about in his own time, in his own way, and 
by whatever inſtruments he pleaſes. And I hope 
the time is approaching, when, as the prophet 
Zechariah (chap. xii. 10.) has foretold, © he will 
© pour upon you the ſpirit of grace and of ſuppli- 

ce cation, and when you ſhall look upon him 
* whom you have pierced, and ſhall mourn for him 
« as for an only ſon,” as ſenſible of the wickedneſs 
of your anceſtors in rejecting and e Jeſus, 
avowing yourſelves his diſciples, 


Having before requeſted your attention to 
the evidences of chriſtianity in general, ler me 
now ſolicit it to that of the reſurrection of Jeſus 
in particular, as the moſt important fact in the 
goſpel hiftory. Examine the evidence which I 
here lay before you, as you would that of any other 

hiſtorical 
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hiſtorical facts, ſuch as thoſe which prove the divine 
miſſion of Moſes, and conſider whether it be not 
_ equally clear and ſatisfactory. And if Jeſus, after 
declaring that he came from God, and after reſting 
the proof of his divine miſſion in a more eſpecial 
manner on his own reſurrection from the dead, did 
actually riſe from the dead, to the compleat ſatisfac- 
tion of a ſufficient number of the moſt competent 
witneſſes, you muſt acknowledge that he was no 
impoſtor, and that whatever he declared as from 
God may be depended upon, as much as that which 
Moſes delivered in his name. e 


Do not content yourſelves, as J perceive you 
are apt to do, with an admiration of your laws, as 
delivered down to you from your forefathers, and 
with your obligation, as their deſcendants, to ob- 
ſerve them; but carefully review the hiftory of 
your anceſtors, and of your laws, and conſider 
the reaſons. they had to believe that they came 
from God. Your ſacred books tell you, and I doubt 
not they tell you truly, that your fathers themſelves, 
| beſides ſeeing the miracles of Moſes, paſſed through 
the Red ſea, which was divided in a miraculous 
manner for them, and then heard the ten command- 
ments delivered in an audible voice from Mount 
Sinai. But do you conſider the authority of thoſe 
books, and the reaſons why you receive them as 
authentic hiſtories of paſt events, and then compare 
this evidence with that which chriſtians alledge for 
the authority of the books of the New Teſtament. 
And if the facts there recorded be true, if Jeſus was 
declared to be the ſon of God by an audible 

| voice 
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voice from heaven; if, like Moſes he wrought real 
miracles, or did ſuch things as man could have 
done if God had not been with him; if, after being 
put to death in the moſt public manner, God raiſed 
him from the dead, and, in the ſight of numbers 
of his followers, took him up into heaven, his di- 
vine miſſion can no more be queſtioned than that of 


_ Moſes. 


Believing this, you ought to declare yourſelves 
chriſtians, though without ceaſing to be Jews, or 
diſcontinuing any of the obſervances of your own 
law, which Chriſt came not to deſtroy, but to ful- 
fil, and to confirm; having ſolemnly declared 
(Mat. 5. xviii.) that “ till heaven and earth paſs 
F away, one jot or one tittle ſhall in no wiſe paſs 
« from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 


Tf Jeſus was a true prophet, he muſt likewiſe 
be the Meffiah, whom Daniel expreſsly ſays was to 
be cut off; though under a prince of the houſe of 
David (whom, if you pleaſe, you may call another 
 Mefliah, or a perſon anointed of God for a great 

purpoſe reſpecting your nation) you will be re- 
ſtored to your own country, and become the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed people upon earth. 


What then can be your great objection to 
receiving one more prophet of your own nation 
than you have hitherto done, and conſequently 
complying with all his injunctions, one of which is 
to be baptized, in token of your new profeſſion, 
and another to celebrate the Lord's ſupper, as 
you do the paſſover. | 5 | 
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Do not wonder that God ſhould require thus 
much of you by Chriſt, when he required ſo much 
more by Moſes, though he made no ſuch addition 
to. your obſervances by any of the intermediate 
prophets. Chriſt was the moſt diſtinguiſhed pro- 
phet that your nation ever. produced ; as by him 
God revealed to mankind in a more ſatisfactory 
manner than, as far as appears,” he had ever done 
before, the great doctrine of a reſurrection to a fu- 
ture immortal life; and as by his means the gentile 
world was brought to the knowledge and worſhip 
of the God of your fathers, ſo as to make a new 
diſpenſation, and a moſt diſtinguiſhed æra in the 
religious hiſtory of the world. This great object 
you ſee 1s in a great meaſure effected, and it would 
have been compleatly ſo long ago, if the corrup- 
tions of chriſtianity, and eſpecially the introduction 
of the idolatrous worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
other human beings, had not put a ſtop to it. 
But when this great abomination ſhall be remoyed, 
as there can be no doubt that it ſoon will be, 
chriſtianity will reſume its priſtine vigour, and 
enlighten and bleſs the whole world ; when you 
will be no longer able to charge chriſtians with 
idolatry, but, as your prophets ſay, when God will 
be one, and his name one. 


I am happy to find that you think it a con- 
ſiderable advantage to you that ſo great a part of 
the world is chriſtian, rather than heathen, and 
that you live among people who reſpect your ſcrip- 
tures as much as you do yourſelyes. This ad- 

| vantage 
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vantage you would not have had among the 
Mahometans, who, though they allow the inſpira- 
tion of your prophets, as well as that of Jeſus 
Chriſt, think that all former revelations were ſuper- 
ſeded by their prophet Mahomet; ſo that they 
make no uſe of your ſcriptures or ours, but treat 
_ theſe ſacred books with great contempt. In time, 
1 doubt not, you will find yourſelves ſtill more in- 
debted to chriſtians than you have hitherto been, 
and that the unſpeakable obligations we are under 
to you will be repaid by our ſervices, in your con- 
verſion to chriſtianity, We owe you much indeed, 
but we live in the hope of diſcharging the debt. 
In the mean time we muſt content ourſelves with 
ſhewing our gratitude and good-will ; reflecting on 
the important articles in which we agree with "_ 
and which we derived from you. 


The great object of our worſhip, and all the 
great articles of our faith, will then be the ſame. 
We agree in the belief of one God, the God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and that this God is 
gracious and merciful to all the truly penitent, 
as no doubt he will be to you, when you ſhall 
turn to him with your whole hearts. Believe 
«© in the Lord your God, ſo ſhall you be eſtab- 
te liſhed, believe his prophets, ſo ſhall you proſper. 
2 Chron. xx. 20. Moſes, ſpeaking of your pre- 
fent calamitous ſtate, diſperſed among all the 
nations of the world, ſays, Deut. iv. 29. © But 
e if from thence thou ſhalt ſeek the Lord thy 


* God, thou ſhalt find him, if thou ſeek him with 
« all 
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« all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul. When thou 
c art in tribulation and all theſe things” (viz. the 
curſes he had mentioned) © are come upon thee, 
ce even in the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord thy 
« God, and be obedient to his voice (for the Lord 
« thy God is a merciful God) he will not forſake 
e thee, neither deſtroy thee, neither forget the cove- 
« nant of thy fathers, which he ſware unto thee.” 


This God of your fathers ſeems now to be 
preparing the way, in the courſe of his unſearch- 
able providence, for your reſtoration to his favour, 
and to your own country. Let nothing be want- 
ing on your part to render yourſelves the proper 
objects of ſuch great favour. Of all nations you 
alone have been diſtinguiſhed by a particular pro- 
vidence, ſo that your outward proſperity has ever 
kept pace with your faith and obedience; and this 
doubt not will be the caſe to the end of time. 


All your perſecutions have ariſen from frini- 
tarian, i. e. idolatrous chriſtians, but all unitarians 
will naturally love and reſpect you, acknowledging 
their unſpeakable obligations to you, as the antient 
depoſitories of the great article of their faith. As 
one of them, and ſecond to none in love and reſpect 
for you, I entreat your attention to this diſcourſe ; 
and with my earneſt prayers for your happineſs, 
temporal and eternal, I ſubſcribe myſelf, as before, 


Your brother in the ſole worſhip of the | 
Birmingham, one living and true God, 


e J. PRIESTLEY. 
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A 
DISCOURSE 


RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


BUT NOW IS CHRIST RISEN FROM THE DEAD, AND BECOME 
TEE FIRST FRUITS OF THEM THAT SLEPT. 


I Cor. xv. 20. 


| 


WE cannot imagine any queſtion more 
intereſting to man, than whether he ſhall 
ſurvive the grave, ſo that he ſhall live, and 
eſpecially live for ever, after he has been dead. 
Every queſtion relating to our condition here 
is of no moment at all when compared to 
this. $716 5 
Nothing that we ſee in nature can lead us 
to form any ſuch expectation. I ſay expectation. 
For though ſome appearances may lead us to 
indulge a wiſb, and in ſome perſons perhaps 

encourage a hope, of another life after this, yet 
if we were left to the mere light of nature, it 
would remain improbable upon the whole; 
| = EE me 
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ſo that we could not, in this ſituation, die 
with any reaſonable proſpect of living again. 
The conſtitution of man very much re- 
ſembles that of other animals. They have 
the ſame ſenſes of body, and the ſame faculties 
of mind, differing from us only in degree; 
man being more intelhgent than they, and 
therefore capable of greater refinement in his 
paſſions and affections, and having greater 
comprehenſion of mind, ſo as to take into his 
view more of the paſt, and of the future, to- 
gether with the preſent, than they can. Thus, 
however, amounts to no difference in #:nd; 
and the difference that we ſee. among other 
animals in theſe reſpects, 1s as great as that 
which ſubſiſts between us and the higheſt of 
them; the oyſter, for example, and the ele- 
phant. Conſequently, it would be natural to 
conclude that one fate awaits us all, the ſupe- 
rior kinds of animals as well as the inferior, 
and man as well as them all. When we die, 
we are equally ſubject to corruption, and a 
total diſſolution of the parts of which we 
conſiſt, without any appearance of their ever 
being re- aſſembled, and re-arranged as they 
were before, or of any other Being, in a new 


form, 
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form, reſulting from them. Death is a great 
veil, which no man can draw aſide, and be- 
yond which all is darkneſs. 

But were it poſſible, by the force of any 
reaſoning, to diſcover the probability of a 
future ſtate (and few perſons will pretend 
that they can, by the light of nature, arrive 
at certainty with reſpect to it) the reaſons, 
whatever they were, that made ſo great an 
event probable to one, might give no ſatisfac- 
tion to another. 

Beſides, the magnitude of the queſtion: 18 
ſuch, and the intereſt we have in the ſolution 
of it is ſo great, that nothing but the ſtrongeſt 


| and cleareſt evidence could give general fatis- 


faction with reſpect to it. Nothing leſs than 
a poſitive aſſurance from our Maker himſelf 
could anſwer this purpoſe. And this (which, 
if any thing could be ſaid to require it, did ſo) 
revelation informs us has been given, and in 
ſuch a manner as muſt give entire ſatisfaction 
to every unprejudiced mind, life and immor- 
tality being fully brought to hight by the goſpel, 
as I hope to evince in the proſecution of this 
diſcourſe, 


B2 | nt 
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It could not be expected that the Divine 
Being ſhould give this aſſurance to every indi- 
vidual of the human race. It would be ſuf- 
ficient if it was given to ſome, to be commu- 
nicated, with proper evidence of the fact, to 
others; and unleſs the communication was 
made to every perſon, this is all that could be 
done in the cafe. For this truth is of ſuch a 
nature as to be incapable of ſtrict, or mathe- 
matical, demonſtration, ſuch as that of #wzce 
two making four, but only of ſuch proof as 
biftorical facts are capable of. But the evidence 
of a future ſtate ſhould not be undervalued on 
that account ; becauſe there are no kinds of 
truth of which we have a more firm perſua- 
ſion than of thoſe of the hiſtorical kind; as 
for example, that ſuch a perſon as Julius 
Ceſar once lived at Rome, and that there 
exiſts at preſent ſuch a city as Conſtantinople. 
What propoſitions do we believe more firmly 
than we do theſe? Now if our faith in a 
future life can be ſhewn to be as well founded 
as theſe are, it is quite ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe; becauſe it will be a faith that men will 
not ſcruple to a upon. They would then 
live as expectants of immortality, and would 
5 do 
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do nothing that ſhould imply a doubt of a 


future ſtate. That is, they would lead vir- 
tuous lives, which is the end of all religion. 

In what manner God was pleaſed to im- 
part to mankind the firſt information concern- 
ing a future life we are not now acquainted, 
as we have no account of it in the writings of 
Moſes, or in any other writings now extant. - 
But we ſee the ect of it in the Jews, who to 
this day are all firm believers in it; and, with 
a few exceptions, appear always to have be- 
lieved in it. We may, therefore, preſume 
that, in ſome period of time paſt, mankind, 
or at leaſt the anceſtors of that nation, had 
ſatisfactory evidence of the Divine Being hav- 
ing given them this aſſurance. Becauſe it is 
an idea that we cannot well ſuppoſe would 
ever have occurred to men themſelves. 


That there may be ſomething in man 
that continues to exiſt, notwithſtanding the 


change that takes place in him at death, may 
be imagined. But, upon that principle, man 
cannot be ſaid properly to die at all. He only 


continues to exiſt in ſome other form or man- 


ner. But that man ſhould really die, and 
after continuing in a ſtate of death, come to 
life again at a future period, that is, that 

| | B 3 there 
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there ſhould be a proper reſurrection of the 
dead, which is the faith of the Jews, and 
Chriſtians (being, I muſt now preſume, the 
clear doctrine of both the Old and the New 
Teſtament) I will venture to ſay muſt ever 
have appeared in the higheſt degree impro- 
bable, and therefore incredible. Nothing but 
the expreſs aſſurance of the great Being who 
made men could- have fatisfied them that he 
would revive them in thoſe circumſtances. 

The original record of the communication 
. this moſt important truth having been loſt, 
it pleaſed the Divine Being to renew it by 
* Jelus Chriſt, the founder of our religion ; 
who not only aſſerted the doctrine, as from 
God, and confirmed it by miracles, or ſuch 
works as no man could have done if God had 

not been with him ; but who himſelf actually 
died and roſe again, as a proof of the reality 
of the thing. And this ſeems to have been 
all the evidence that mankind could have 
aſked, if the moſt intelligent, and the moſt 
incredulous of them, had been required to ſay 
what would fatisfy them. | 

As Jeſus reſted the evidence of his divine 

miſſion, and conſequently his authority to 


preach the doctrine of a future life, in a more 
particular 
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particular manner upon his own reſurrection 
from the dead; and as, in all caſes, examples 
have the greateſt weight with mankind, I ſhall 
confine myſelf at this time to the confidera- 
tion of the circumſtances of his death and re- 
ſurrection, ſhewing them to have been ſuch as 
render thoſe important events in the higheſt 
degree credible, both at the time when they 
took place; and, which is of much more con- 
ſequence, in all future time. So that, had 
mankind, not only in that period, but in the 
moſt diſtant ages, been required to name the 
evidence that would give them the moſt fatis- 
faction, it will appear that it has been given 
them; and that, in any other circumſtances 
than the actual ones, the events would have 

appeared leſs credible than they do at preſent. 
In the firſt place, however, I would briefly 


premiſe, that Jeſus Chriſt was not only an 


uncommon man, but an uncommon prophet, 
the circumſtances in which he appeared hav- 
ing been calculated to excite greater attention 
to him than to any other perſon who had ever 
appeared in that character; his coming having 
been announced ſome centuries before his 
birth; another prophet having been commiſ- 
ſioned to declare his more immediate ap- 
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pearance, and no other prophet having ap- 
peared for near four hundred years before his 
immediate predeceſſor. 

This circumſtance alone, independently 
of any others, ſhews that the Jews, among 
whom Jeſus appeared, were not a credulous 
nation. For if this had been the caſe, as 
they are well known to have been very proud 
of having had prophets among them, there 
would have been, in ſo long a period, many 
falſe pretenſions to prophecy ; whereas in all 
that time there does not appear to have been 
any pretenſion of this kind. Nay the whole 
hiſtory of the Jews ſhews that, if any nation 
was to have been choſen for a theatre of pro- 
phecy, none could have been ſo proper for the 
purpoſe as that of the Jews ; becauſe they 
appear to have been the leaſt credulous, more 
diſpoſed to reject, than eagerly to receive, any 
prophets that were ſent to them, Moſes him- 
ſelf, the great pride of their nation, leaſt of all 
excepted. They were ever fond of the cere- 
monies and religious rites of their neighbours, 
but always ready to reject their own, till 
repeatedly brought back to the obſervance of 
them by the ſevereſt judgments. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, though a great prophet, under 
the denomination of the Meſſiab, was expected 
by the body of the Jewiſh nation, the idea 
they had univerſally conceived of him was 
ſuch, that, though Jeſus truly bore that cha- 
racter, he was, in fact, ſuch a perſon as they 


= were leaſt likely to receive in it. Their idea 


of the Meſſiah was that of @ king, and a con- 
queror, to which Jeſus made no pretenſions. 
Nothing, therefore, but the moſt overbearing 
evidence could be expected to induce any Jew 
to receive in that character one who diſclaimed 
all worldly honours, and who left his nation 
in the abject condition in which he found it. 

Iwill venture to ſay we have no example in 

= hiſtory of any national prejudice ſo deeply 
= rooted as this among the Jews, of their Meſſiah 
being to be a temporal prince, deſtined to 


S reſcue their nation from ſervitude, and to 


make them the. moſt diſtinguiſhed people 
upon the face of the earth. It is found 
among all the Jews, in all parts of the world, 


to this very day. No time, or calamities, 


ſeem capable of extinguiſhing it. Evidence, 
therefore, that could ſubdue ſuch a prejudice 
as this, in any conſiderable number of Jews, 
muſt have been of the moſt ſatisfactory kind. 

In 
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In this nation did Jeſus appear, after being 
announced by John the Baptiſt, who, to draw 
the more attention upon him, ſolemnly bap- 
tized thoſe who received his doctrine, the chief 
article of which was the ſpeedy approach of an- 
other prophet much greater than himſelf. An 
audible voice from heaven was the token by 
which John knew that Jeſus was the perſon 
whom he was ſent to precede, for they had no 
previous knowledge of each other. Accord- 
ingly, John referred all his diſciples to Jeſus, 
thereby transferring to him, as far as it was 
in his power, all the popularity that he him- 
felf had acquired, which appears to have been 
very great with the nation in general. This, 
I would obſerve by the way, ſufficiently proves 
that John was no impoſtor, or one who ſought 

any thing for himſelf. . 
_ Jeſns, thus announced, ack pale | 
working numberleſs miracles, the reality of 
Which was never called in queſtion, eſpecially 
healing all manner of diſeaſes, and raifing at 
leaſt three perſons, but probably more, from 
the dead. But the morality which he taught 
was ſo ſtrict, and his appearance fo unaffum- 
ing, that the generality of his countrymen 


would not receive him in the character of 
their 
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their promiſed Meſſiah. Many, however, who 
attended him more cloſely, had no doubt of 
this. But even theſe perſons were ſo fixed in 
the popular belief that the Meſſiah was to be 
a king, that they were perſuaded he only 
waited a proper opportunity to aſſume that 
character; and when he was put to death 
without doing it, all their hopes were diſap- 
pointed, and they evidently had no farther 
expectations from him, notwithſtanding they 
never entertained the idea of his being an 
impoſtor. 

While Jeſus lived, his followers were nu- 
merous, and twelve of them conſtantly attend- 
ed him, ſo that his perſon could not but have 
been perfectly well known to them, and to 
theſe he repeatedly appeared after his death, 
ſo as finally to leave no doubt on any of their 
minds, that he was the ſame perſon who had 
been put to death. 

I ſhall now dwell a little on thoſe circum- 
ſtances which tend to give peculiar ſtrength 
to the evidence of the reſurrection of Jeſus; 


and reply to ſome objections which have 


been made to it. After this I ſhall ſhew 
that this hiſtorical evidence of the truth of 
revealed 
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12 A Diſcourſe on the” 
revealed religion proves the truth of natural 
religion, and conclude with a practical appli- 
cation of the doctrine. 

In the firſt place I ſhall conſider the cir- 
cumſtances which give peculiar ſtrength to 


the evidence of the reſurrection of Jeſus. 


1. His death was not private, among his 
friends, but in public, and accompliſhed by 
his enemies, who, we may be ſure, would not 
leave their own great purpoſe unfiniſhed, 
when it was in their power completely to 
effect it. This we cannot doubt to have been 
the principal reaſon, in the plan of divine 
providence, why Jeſus was executed as a cri- 


minal, in conſequence of the ſentence of a 


public court of juſtice. After this, no reaſon- 
able doubt could be entertained of the reality 
of his death. Accordingly, it does not appear 
that any doubt was entertained of it at the 
time, by thoſe who were the beſt judges, and 
who were, at the ſame time, the moſt inte- 
reſted to diſpute the fact. And this is all that 
we can reaſonably require at this day. 

It 1s true that Jeſus expired ſooner than 
other perſons uſually did in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. But this might be owing to his 

15 having 
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having a more delicate conſtitution, but eſpe- 
cially to his having been ſo much exhauſted 
by his ſevere agony in the garden the preceding 
night; an agony which affected him ſo much 
that it would not have been extraordinary if he 
had actually died in conſequence of it : ſince 
ſuch conſternation and terror as he appears to 
have been in 1s well known to have been, of 
itſelf, the cauſe of death to many perſons. 

The death of Jeſus was ſo evident to the 
ſoldiers who attended the execution, and who, 
no doubt (being uſed to the buſineſs) were 
ſufficient judges of the ſigns of death, that, 
concluding him to be actually dead, they did 
not break his bones, as they did thoſe of the 
other perſons who were executed along with 
him. One of them, however, did what was 
fully equivalent to it; for he thruſt a ſpear 
into his ſide, ſo that blood and water evidently 
flowed out of the wound. Now though we 
may be at a loſs to account for the water, it 
was certainly impoſſible ſo to pierce the body 
as that o ſhould viſibly and inſtantly flow 
from the wound, without piercing either the 
heart itſelf, or ſome large blood veſſel, the 
rupture of which would have been mortal. 
After 
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After this, Jeſus was taken down from the 
croſs, was ſwathed in ſpices, as the bodies of 
perſons of diſtinction among the Jews uſually 
were, was left in that ſtate, without any 
appearance of life, depoſited in a cold ſe- 
pulchre, where he could have no aſſiſtance to 
bring him to life if any remains of life had 
been in him. Can we then have any doubt 
of Jeſus having been unqueſtionably dead, 
when both friends and enemies had no douht 
at the time on the ſubject. 

2. The circumſtances of the re-appearing 
of Jeſus after his crucifixion were ſuch, as 
were calculated to give the greateſt ſatisfaction 
poſſible. The firſt of them were made when, 
it is evident, his diſciples had no expectation 
whatever of any ſuch event, ſo that they could 
not have been impoſed upon by their fond 
imaginations. For though Jeſus had plainly 
apprized his diſciples that he was to be put to 
death, and that he ſhould riſe again on the 
third day, they had ſo fixed a perſuaſion that 
he was to be a great king, and conſequently 
not to die at all, that they probably concluded 
(as he had been uſed to ſpeak to them in 
figurative language) that by death he only 
: | meant 
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meant ſome trial, or calamity, and that there- 
fore by a reſurrection he meant his emerging 
from it. But whatever their ideas were, it is 
moſt evident from the hiſtory that they had 
no expectation either of his death, or of his 
reſurrection, and that his death only filled 
them with conſternation and deſpair, and 
did not at all lead them to expect his reſur- 
rection. Es 

After Jeſus had appeared in this unex- 
pected manner to ſeveral of his diſciples, viz. 
to Mary Magdalene, to the two diſciples walk- 
ing to Emmaus, to the ten who were aſſembled 
in the evening of the ſame day at Jeruſalem, 
and probably to Peter alſo, he appointed a 
time and place when he would meet them 
all, at a ſufficient diſtance from the time of 
his ſpeaking. Conſequently, if any doubts 
remained on the minds of any of them, they 
had time to conſider what ſatisfaction they 
required, and might, of courſe, be prepared to 
get that ſatisfaction, which it is evident he 
never refuſed them, even offering himſelf to 
be handled, and examined by them at their 
leiſure, and eating and drinking along with 
them. Indeed the marks of crucifixion on 
his 
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his hands and feet, and the wound in his ſide, 
were abundantly ſufficient to identify his per- 
fon. What is recorded concerning Thomas 
was probably the caſe of many others; nor 
did his incredulity exceed that of the reſt, 
though he expreſſed it in a ſtronger manner; 
and the ſatisfaction that Jeſus gave to Thomas, 
he was, no doubt, as ready to give to ny others 
of them. 

3. The appearances were ſufficiently fre- 
quent, viz. four times on the day of reſur- 
rection, firſt to Mary Magdalene, then to 
Peter, then to the two diſciples walking to 
Emmaus, then to the Ten in the abſence of 


Thomas, and afterwards to all the Eleven. In 
Galilee he firſt appeared unexpectedly to Peter, 


John, and a few others, and then to more 
than five hundred at once. This muſt have 
been the great meeting by appointment, 
though particularly mentioned by Paul only. 
Another time he appeared to James, called his 


brother, or near relation, then to all the diſ- 


diſciples (who were more than an hundred) 
reſiding at Jeruſalem, when he went with 


them to the mount of Olives, and at leiſure 


aſcended above the clouds in their ſight. 
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Though theſe are all the appearances that 
are particularly recorded, there were probably 
many more, for no one writer has mentioned 
all theſe, not even Paul, who ſeems to have 
intended to recite all that he could recollect 
at that time. None of theſe appearances, I 
would alſo obſerve, were at midnight, when 
perſons, ſuddenly awaking from ſleep, have not 
the perfect uſe of their ſenſes and judgment; 
but in the day; not at a diſtance, but quite 
near; and not tranſient, but of a ſufficient 
length of time. 

Surely, then, we are i to lay that, 
as far as numbers were requiſite to give evi- 
dence concerning any particular event, theſe 
were quite ſufficient. For if the evidence of 
five hundred would not remove the doubts of 
any perſons, neither would that of five thou- 


8 ſand, or of any number whatever. They were 


alſo perſons who had every character of unex- 
ceptionable witneſſes, as they cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been deceived themſelves, or to 
have had any motive to wiſh to impoſe upon 
others; becauſe they had no intereſt in doing 
it. | 
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4. The appearances were continued to 
a ſufficient period, viz. the ſpace of forty 
days, which was certainly time enough for 
any perſons to recolle&t themſelves, to get 
over any impreſſion of ſurprize, and to be 
perfectly collected, ſo as to be put upon their 
guard againſt any cauſe of deception, and to 
examine and ſatisfy themſelves at their full 
leiſure. 
- Such is the direct evidimes af the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, than which nothing can well 
be conceived to be ſtronger, reſting upon the 
teſtimony of a ſufficient number of the moſt 
competent witneſſes, not prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of an expected event, and who yet had time to 
recover from the ſurprize occaſioned by an 
unexpected one. It was alſo a teſtimony to 
which they all adhered through life, notwith- 
\ ſtanding the greateſt temptation that men 
could lie under to tell a different ſtory. 

I ſhall now conſider ſome objections that 
have been made to this evidence. 

1. It has been ſaid that Jeſus ought to have 
continued longer in a ſtate of death, as till 
the body had putrified, &c. ſo that the revival 
of it might have been the more extraordinary. 


In 
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In this view, no doubt, the evidence of a 
proper reſurrection might have been made 
more ſtriking. But then, though the evidence 
would have gained ſtrength in one way, it 
would, by this very means, have loſt much 
more in another. Not to ſay that a reſur- 
rection from any ſtate of unqueſtionable death, 
is as much a proof of a real miracle, as 
from any other ſtate. That is, it required 
nothing leſs than a divine power, which is 
undoubtedly equal to the raiſing a man from 
death at any period, as well as the making of 
any number of new.men. 

But had the reſurrection of Jeſus been at 
any conſiderable diſtance of time, the evidence 
of his death, and conſequently that of a miracle 
in his reſurrection, had not been ſo clear. For 
then it might have been ſaid that, in ſo long 
time, he might have recovered from the effect 
of a ſeeming death; that his diſciples had time 
to recover from their conſternation, and lay 
their ſchemes for any particular purpoſe ; that, 
in ſo long aninterval, the guard of the ſepul- 
chre might have been more negligently kept, 
the ſeal on the ſtone might have been broken 
by ſome accident, and Jeſus, being alive, might 

C 2 have 
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have been conveyed away, and time given for 
his appearance, as raiſed from the dead. 

But conſidering that Jeſus was taken down 
from the croſs, to all appearance at leaſt dead, 
and left in the ſtate of a corpſe, ſwathed in 
ſpices, late on Friday evening, and then left 
alone, in a cold ſepulchre, it was abſolutely 
impoſſible, whatever life may be ſuppoſed to 
have remained in him, that he ſhould have 
appeared not only alive, but in perfect health 
and vigour, walking about, and converſing, 
as if nothing at all had been done to him, ſo 
early as at day break on the Sunday following. 
In the evening of that day he walked from 
Jeruſalem to Emmaus, which was about eight 
mules, and alſo back again, and as ſpeedily as 
two men in health, and who made all the 
haſte they could, were able to do the fame. 
This is the more extraordinary, conſidering 
the wounds that had been made in the /eer 
of Jeſus. If a man had ſuffered nothing more 
than this piercing of his feet, in the rough 
manner in which it-was, no doubt, done in 
the act of crucifixion, this walk alone would 
have been abſolutely impoſſible ; and on the 


third day he would have been even leſs able to 
walk 
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walk than on the firſt, from the inflam- 
mation of the wounds. There muſt, there- 
fore, have been ſome miracle in the caſe; and 
if any miracle was performed, why not that 
| of a real reſurrection ? 
It may be ſaid that the evidence of a real 
miracle would have been ſtill ſtronger, if the 
bones of Jeſus had been broken, like thoſe of 
the two thieves. But as the piercing of his 
feet, the wound in his ſide, and even the 
hanging ſo long on the croſs, muſt have ef- 
fectually incapacitated him from walking 
abroad within two days, the breaking of his 
bones would have made no real addition to the 
evidence; the :7mpoſſibility of his walking abroad 
being really the ſame in both caſes. There 
would have been a difference only in the caſe 
of probabilities, which vary with circumſtances, 
But any one natural and abſolute impoſſibility 

furniſhes as ſtrong an argument as another. 
In this very important view, therefore, the 
leſs was the time that intervened between 
Jeſus' having been laid in the ſepulchre, and 
his appearance alive and well out of it, the 
ſtronger is the evidence of a divine interpoſi- 
tion, and unbelievers would have had more to 
C 3 object 
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object if that interval had been longer, than 
they can have at preſent. Jeſus, we can now 
ſay, appeared alive and well ſooner than it was 
Poffible, in the ordinary courſe of nature, that 
he could have done. It was before the guard 
could have been relaxed, before the diſciples 
could have recovered from their conſternation ; 
and eſpecially before it was poſſible for him 
to have recovered from the languiſhing ſtate 
in which crucifixion muſt have left any man; 
to ſay nothing of the wound he had received 
in his fide, which alone, if it had miſſed any 
vital part, muſt have confined him, and have 
_ difabled him from going abroad, a very long 
2. It may be proper to take ſome notice 
of the ſtory that was propagated by the 
Jewiſh prieſts, who, when the guard fled at 
the appearance of the angel and the earth- 
quake, bade them fay that the diſciples of Fefus 
came by night, and flole him away while they ſlept. 
This, however, was both in the higheſt degree 
improbable, and what is more, it would not 
have anſwered any purpoſe; ſo that they who 
bad juſt before behaved in the moſt cowardly 
manner poſſible, muſt have riſqued their lives 


for 
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for nat Indeed, ſuch a ſtory as this would 
hardly have been ſuggeſted by the enemies 
of chriſtianity, if any thing had been known 
at the time beſides the earthquake, the ap- 
pearance of the angel, and a ſuſpicion, per- 
haps a report, of the abſence of the body, and 
if any thing had occurred to them more plau- 
fible at the time. So weak a defence almoſt 
amounts to a confeſſion of the weakneſs of 
the cauſe to be ſupported by it. 

The improbability alone of any conſider- 
able number of men all ſleeping, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to keep awake, and not more than 
two or three hours, for which they had time 
enough to prepare themſelves by ſleeping the 
preceding part of the night (for this was the 
laſt watch, at break of day) and when the 
penalty of ſleeping was death; and that they 
ſhould all ſleep fo ſoundly, as that the rolling 
of a large ftone (fo large that ſeveral women 
deſpaired of being able to move it) and this 
quite near to them, ſhould not awake any 
one of them, is far too great to be admitted. 

The diſciples of Jeſus, if ſuch a ſcheme 
had come into their minds, diſpirited and diſ- 
perſed as they were, could have had no ex- 
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pectation of accompliſhing of it undiſcovered, 
even if there had been no guard at the ſe- 
pulchre. The city of Jeruſalem was at that 
time full of people, beyond any thing that we 
can have an idea of at preſent, being the time 
of paſſover, and when the moon was at the 
full, ſo that numbers of people (the houſes of 
the city not being ſufficient to receive them) 
would be walking about at all hours; and the 
ſepulchre was ſo near to the city, that it is 
now incloſed within the walls. In that cli- 
mate, and that time of the year, there was no 
inconvenience in paſſing the whole night, and 
even ſleeping in the open air. The preceding 
night Jeſus and his diſciples had paſſed in a 
neighbouring garden; and it is very pro- 
bable that they had done the ſame before, 
ſince Judas expected to find them there. In 
theſe circumſtances, the diſciples could not 
have had any reaſonable expectation of re- 
moving the body undiſcovered. 
_  » . Beſides, what would the removal of a mere 
corpſe, admitting that they might have had the 
courage, and addreſs, to ſucceed in ſo un- 
promiſing an attempt, have availed them. 
There would have been no evidence of a re- 
| | furreton, 
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ſarrection, unleſs the dead man could have 
been exhibited alive, which 'it was certainly 
out of their power to do. 
If a few of the diſciples of Jeſus had been 
ſo abandoned, and at the ſame time fo ſtupid, 
as to have attempted an impoſition of this 
kind, an impoſition from which they could 
not have derived any imaginable advantage, 
how could they have made others believe 
a reſurection of which they faw no evidence? 
Would the mere abſence of the body have 


ſatisfied Thomas (who, though one of the 
twelve, was certainly not in the ſecret) the 


five hundred who. went by appointment into 
Galilee, or the thouſands who were converted 
by Peter immediately after this event; and 
would none of them have abandoned ſo 
groundleſs a faith in time of perſecution ? 
Would not torture, and the proſpect of death, 
have extorted a confeſſion of the cheat from 
ſome of thoſe who were in the ſecret. | 
Laſtly, what proſpect could the diſciples 

of Jeſus have had of being able to carry on 
the ſcheme that was begun by their maſter, 
without his power: of working miracles, of 
which they muſt-have known themſelves to 
be deſtitute. It was, no doubt, the poſſeſſion 

” of 
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of this power, and this alone, that emboldened 
them, diſappointed and diſpirited as they had 
been before, to perſiſt in the ſame ſcheme, and 
without this they would certainly have ab- 
ſconded, and have been no more heard of. 
They were neither orators, nor warriors, and 
therefore were deſtitute of all the natural 
means of ſucceſs. 

3. The objection that has been urged in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, and to which I muſt, 
therefore, give the more particular attention, 
is, that, after his reſurrection, Jeſus ſhould 
| have appeared as publicly as he had done be- 
fore his death, and eſpecially in the preſence 
of his judges, and of his enemies. This, they 
fay, would have ſatisfied them, and the whole 
country, and of courſe all the world, ſo that 
no doubt would have remained on the ſubject. 

But the reſurrection of Jeſus himſelf might 
not have conciliated thofe who were only 
the more exaſperated: at the reſurrection of 
Lazarus, at which themfelves were preſent, 
from whatever ſource their obſtinacy and in- 
credulity aroſe. The whole ftory, how well | 
ſoever atteſted, might have been laughed at in 
Greece and at Rome, where the Jews and 
every thing relating to them, were, without 

: any 
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any examination into the ſubject, held in the 
greateſt contempt. Beſides, there would have 
been a want of dignity, and an appearance of 
inſult, unworthy of our Saviour's character, 
in thus oftentatiouſly exhibiting himſelf be- 
fore his enemies, and as it were mocking at 
their attempts to kill him. 

Il! would farther obſerve, that though Jeſus us 
did not appear to all his enemies, he did ap- 
pear to one of them, and one whom no per- 
ſon will doubt to have been as prejudiced, 
and as inveterate, as any of them, viz. Paul. 
Now, as this enemy of chriſtianity was con- 
vinced of the truth of the reſurrrection, by 
Jeſus appearing to him in perſon, we cannot 
doubt but that, if it had ſuited the plan of 
divine providence, all the Jews might have 
been convinced by the lame means, and have 


become chriſtians. 
But admitting that the conſequence of fuch 


a public appearance of Jeſus would have been 
the conviction of all that country, and of all 
that age, it would have been an unfavourable 
circumſtance with reſpect to the evidence at 
this diſtance of time, and {till more ſo in 
remoter ages. And the great object certainly 


was, 
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was, that this important event ſhould be fo 
circumſtanced, as that it ſhould preſerve its 
credit unimpaired to the end of time. 

If we ſuppoſe that mankind in the moſt 
diſtant ages of the world had been aſked, 
What kind of evidence would ſatisfy them, 
with reſpect to the reality of an event which 
took place ſeveral thouſand years before they 
were born, they would certainly ſay; that, 
to give ſatisfaction to them who had no 
opportunity of examining into the fact 
themſelves, it ſhould have been ſo circum- 
ſtanced, as that beſidesa ſufficient number of 
perſons atteſting the truth of it, friends and 
enemies, believers and unbelievers, ſhould 
clearly appear to have been ſufficiently intereſted 
to examine into the truth, while the fact was 
recent, and therefore while it was in their 


power to inveſtigate it thoroughly. And this 
could only be in circumſtances in which ſome 


ſhould believe it and others not, and in which 
the believers ſhould have every temptation to 
' renounce their belief, and their enemies every 
motive to detect the impoſture. But this 
could not have been the caſe if the reſur- 


rection of Jeſus had been 1 oa believed 
at 
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at the time, or in that age, and conſequently 
there had been no early perſecution of chriſ- 
tians. 5 

In theſe circumſtances, it might have been 
ſaid by unbelievers in remote ages, that, as no 
oppoſition was made to the progreſs of chriſ- 
tianity, 1t d1d not appear to them that the 
reality of thoſe facts on which the belief of it 
is founded had been ſufficiently enquired into 
at the time, that 1t might have been found 
convenient (for reaſons now unknown, and at 
this diſtance inſcrutable) to make a change in 
the religion of the country; and that, as the 
rulers of it adopted the meaſure, it might, for 
any thing that appeared, have been originally 
a ſcheme of theirs; and that when the gover- 
nors of any country intereſt themſelves to 
promote any meaſure, it is always in their 
power to impoſe upon the vulgar ; that pri- 
vate orders, for example, might have been 
given, that Jeſus, though ſuſpended on a 
croſs, ſhould not be much hurt; that the 
ſepulchre, being under ground, might have 
proper apartments adjoining ro it, where there 
might be every accommodation that was re- 
quiſite for his complete recovery and refreſh- 

ment; 
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ment; and that a few leading perſons being 
in the ſecret, the reſt might be impoſed upon 
to believe the ſtory of a reſurrection, or any 
thing elſe. 

Thus the origin of chriſtianity, it might 
have been ſaid, did not materially differ from 
that of the ſeveral ſpecies of heatheniſm or 
Mahometaniſm, which the people firſt be- 
lieved without any proper enquiry, and to 
which their deſcendants adhered becauſe they 
had been received by their anceſtors before 
them. 

But the circumſtances attending the actual 
promulgation of chriſtianity were ſuch, as that 
nothing of this kind can ever be advanced by 
any unbelievers, at all acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the times; becauſe it is evident, 
that Jeſus Chriſt, and his religion, and eſpe- 
cially the account of his reſurrection, on 
which the whole of it hinged, immediately 
engaged the cloſeſt attention of great num- 
bers, and that thouſands felt themſelves in- 
tereſted in the higheſt degree to examine into 
the truth of it. 

In the firſt place, the apoſtles, and other 
primitive chriſtians, were certainly intereſted 
| not 
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not to give up their eaſe, their little fortunes, 
and their lives, for an idle tale. And, on the 
other hand, the chief prieſts and rulers of 
the Jews, who had been ſo much exaſperated 
at Jeſus as to procure his death, even with 
ſome riſque to themſelves, from his popularity 
with the common people, would feel them- 
ſelves more ſtrongly intereſted to ſuppreſs his 
followers, and his religion, after his death, 
and this they evidently did, - without loſing 
any time in the buſineſs. 

Not more than fifty days elapſed between 
the crucifixion of Jeſus and the moſt open 
publication of the account of his reſurrection, 
an event ſpoken of even before his death, 
againſt any impoſition with reſpect to which 
all poſſible precautions had been taken, and 
concerning which many rumours muſt have 
prevailed from the paſſover to pentecoſt (for 
no ſecrecy was enjoined with reſpe& to it) 
from the very day of his appearance, On 
the day of Pentecoſt, however, it was boldly 
aſſerted by ſuch a number of perſons, who 
were witneſles of the fact, that ſome thou- 
ſands (who had themſelves ſeen the miracles 
of Jeſus) were fully convinced of its truth, 
and 
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and gave public teſtimony of their faith * 
being immediately baptized. 

Obſerve in how full and explicit a man- 
ner Peter, on this occaſion, gave his teſti- 
mony, Acts ii. 22. Ye. men of Iſrael, hear my 
words, Jeſus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles, and wonders, and 
figns, which God did by him, in the midſt of you, 
as ye yourſelves alſo know; him ye have taken, 
and with wicked hands have crucified and ſlain. 
This Jeſus hath God raiſed up, whereof we all 
(and about one hundred and twenty were 
then with him) are witneſſes. 

The boldneſs of the apoſtles in giving 
this public teſtimony to the reſurrection of 
Jeſus, a teſtimony which his audience evi- 
dently could not contradict, exaſperated the 
rulers of the country to the higheſt degree; 
and the event being then recent, they would, 
no doubt, do every thing that men, and men 
in power, could do in order to diſcover the 
cheat, if any ſuch had been uſed. | 
This endeavour to ſuppreſs chriſtianity 
began in the very country, and in the very 
city, in which it was firſt promulgated, where 


Jeſus had always han in public, and 
conſequently 
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conſequently where himſelf, and all that he 
had done, were known to thouſands. And 
this violent oppoſition, than which we know 
of nothing in the hiſtory of mankind more 
violent, and which began as early as it was 
poſſible for it to begin, was continued by the 
Jews, with very few interruptions, till it was 
taken up by the Romans, who were alarmed 
at the rapid ſpread of the new religion, which 
ſoon appeared to be hoſtile to all the old 
ones, on the obſervance of which it was uni- 
verſally imagined that the temporal proſperity 
of ſtates depended. And this perſecution of 
chriſtianity did not end till about three hun- 
dred years after its promulgation, that is, till 
all farther ſcrutiny into the facts v was ay 
impoſſible and needleſs. 

Did not this ſituation of things moſt 
ſtrongly invite all perſons to make the moſt 
rigorous inquiry into the truth of the facts 
on which chriſtianity was founded, and eſpe- 
cially that of the reſurrection of Jeſus? Would 
not all the five hundred as long as they lived 
(and according to Paul many of them were 
living in the year 52, and the apoſtle John, it 

IS * did not die till about A. D. 9o) 
| D be 
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be continually ſpeaking of it, and examined 
concerning it. This would certainly be the 
_ caſe if any ſuch event had happened at this 
day, and human nature, we cannot doubt to 
have been the ſame in all ages. 

What, then, could any of thoſe who are 
now unbelievers in chriſtianity have done, if 
they had been living at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of it, more than other unbelievers 
then did, who, whatever elſe they might do, 
or ſay, could not diſcover any marks of im- 
poſture. No other facts in the whole compaſs 
of hiſtory, we may ſafely venture to aſſert, ever 
underwent a thouſandth part of the inveſti- 
gation that, from the nature of the circum- 
ſtances, theſe muſt have done; and, what is 
of particular conſequence, at the time when 
the inveſtigation was the moſt eaſy. | 

Though Jeſus did not appear in public after 
his reſurrection, the miracle of the deſcent of the 
boly Spirit, enabling the apoſtles and other diſ- 
ciples to ſpeak intelligibly languages which 
they had not been taught, and alſo many other 
miracles wrought by them, were as public as 
poſſible ; and every miracle wrought by the 
apoſtles was, in fact, a proof of the reſur- 
rection 
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rection of their maſter. If his miſſion, con- 
firmed by, and implying the truth of, his 
reſurrection, was not from God, neither was 
theirs ; for both were part of the ſame ſcheme, 
and therefore they imply one another. 

Thus our faith does not reſt on the teſti- 
mony of the four evangeliſts, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, who wrote the hiſtory of 
| Chriſt, and of the promulgation of chriſtianity. 

We have, in fact, the teſtimony of the age in 
which they lived, to the great events recorded 
by them. Theſe books, or ever ſo many of 
the ſame nature, could never have been re- 
ceived, and tranſmitted to us, as authentic 
hiſtories, in the circumſtances that I have 
deſcribed, if the contents of them could have 
been queſtioned. | 
Ihe inconſiſtencies that we Abover in the 
accounts of the four evangeliſts imply no de- 
fect in the evidence; being no greater than 
are uſually found in the narratives of any 
important event written by different perſons; 
who will always attend chiefly to what is moſt 
eſſential to the ſtory, and leſs to the minute 
_ circumſtances of it; and theſe narratives were 
all written a conſiderable time after the event. 
- D 2 But 
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But the moſt important conſideration is, that 


' theſe hiſtories were not the cauſe of the. belief 


of the reſurrection of Jeſus, but were them- 
ſelves among the conſequences of that belief, 
the proper evidence having produced its full 
effect long before they were written; ſo that 


it could not have been deficient in any ma- 
terial reſpect. 


That all mankind were not immediately 
convinced of the truth of chriſtianity may. be 
ſufficiently accounted for ; as, from the little 
intereſt that great numbers take in any thing 
relating to religion; from the averſion which 
the greateſt part of mankind have to examine 
into any thing that is ew, when it is hoſtile 
to that which is d, and their liſtening to any 


idle tales to the prejudice of thoſe who teach it, 


which we ſee every day. And if the powerful, 
the learned, and the polite, whoſe prejudices, 
eſpecially againſt any thing that originates 
with the illiterate, are well known to be as 
ſtrong as any prejudices: whatever, would not 


read or think ſeriouſly on the ſubject (which 


was evidently the caſe. with the generality of 
the Greek and Roman philoſophers, and other 
da, of diſtinction at that time) many 

would 
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would be influenced by their example, and 
join in a blind oppoſition to what they had 
never conſidered, from imagining that it was 
not worth their while to conſider it. 
Beſides all this, we are to conſider the great 
numbers who were, directly or indirectly, in- 
tereſted in the ſupport of the old eſtabliſned 
ſyſtems of religion, who would feel themſelves 
exaſperated, and, therefore without any in- 
quiry into the merits of the caſe, would, with 
all their might, oppoſe the progreſs of the new 
religion. Such would be the caſe with many 
perſons of eminence and influence; and the 
lower orders, the mob, might be inflamed by 
any idle tales. This is nothing more than 
the common fate of all reformers, and all re- 


F formations in matters of religion. It flows 


from the common principles of human na- 
ture, ' which are the ſame in all ages, and 
which operate in the ſame manner in all 


ſimilar circumſtances. 
In this ſtate things continued as long as 
they poſſibly could, the friends and the ene- 
mies of chriſtianity being equally intereſted 
to diſcover the truth, while the facts were at 
all recent, and moſt eaſy to be inveſtigated; 
* * and 
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and the new religion eſtabliſhed itſelf gra- 
dually, as, if founded on truth, and unaided 
by power, it naturally would do in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. The attention of the more dif. 
paſſionate and diſintereſted was gradually 
gained, and converts were in time made of ſome 
men of learning, who were capable of writing 
in defence. of chriſtianity, and whoſe writings 
made other converts, both ns and 
others. 

At length the converts to chr iſtianity in 
all places, and eſpecially in thoſe that were 
the neareſt to the ſcene of the tranſactions, 
were ſo numerous, that the old religion ſunk 
into general contempt and negle&; and in 
leſs than three hundred years after the pro- 
mulgation of chriſtianity, we ſee that, not- 
withſtanding the deep-rooted attachment of 
all the heathen world to the religion of their 
anceſtors, Conſtantine could ſafely declare 
himſelf a chriſtian, without any apprehenſion 
from his ' competitors, who endeavoured to 
avail themſelves of that circumſtance. None 
of them, however, were able, by this means, 
to throw any conſiderable obſtacle in his 
way, and he reigned almoſt in peace, and a 
longer 
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longer time than any of the emperors after 
Auguſtus. 

his is a clear proof of the prerediig 
| ſpread of chriſtianity, and of the hold which 
it had got on the minds of the people in 
general; and this was in the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances that can be imagined, 
if it had been an impoſture. But this moſt 
ſtriking evidence of the truth of chriſtianity 
we could not now have had, if the evidence 
of the reſurrection of Jeſus had been ſuch, as 
to have convinced all the Jews and all the 
world as ſoon as he appeared. What had 
been the moſt ſatisfactory to them would have 
been (from the nature of the thing) the leaſt 
ſo to us. 

When the perfection of chriſtianity 
began, the facts on which it was founded 
were recent, ſo that it was in the power of 
men of ſenſe and inquiry to ſatisfy themſelves 
concerning them ; and we have ſeen that they 
were ſufficiently intereſted ſo to do. But if 
one whole generation ſhould have been, as 
we ſay, infatuated, fo as to have taken up the 
belief of theſe facts without any ſufficient 
reaſon, the next generation might have been 
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ſenſible of this, and have made more diligent 
ſearch (and then it was not too late) and 
not have thrown away their fortunes and 
their hves for nothing, as their fathers had 
done before them. But notwithſtanding this, 
every inquiry continued to make more con- 
verts, till, without any aid from power, or 
from learning in the firſt inſtance, the new 
religion completely eſtabliſhed itſelf on the 
ruins of the old, and was embraced by perſons 
of all ranks without dinſtiction, the rich and 
the poor, the philoſophers and the vulgar. 

Tf all this could take place without there 
being any truth in the hiſtory of the miracles, 
the death, and the reſurrection of Jeſus, it 
muſt have been more extraordinary, nay, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, more miraculous, than thoſe 
events themſelves. For human nature was 
the ſame then that it is now; and that en, 
ſuch as we now find them to be, ſhould, in 
the circumſtances that I have now deſcribed, 
have been impreſſed as the early converts to 
chriſtianity were, that they ſhould have been 
induced to believe a ſtory which they might 
eaſily have diſcovered to be deſtitute. of all 
foundation, and have ſacrificed ſo much as they 

did 
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did to their belief, muſt have been the greateſt 
of all miracles; no natural cauſe being ade- 
quate to ſuch an effect. It muſt alſo have 
been ſo ſtupendous a miracle (operating on 
the minds of men, which is more extraordinary 
than any effect that is apparent to the ſenſes) 
without any rational end or object. Nay the 
Divine Being muſt have wrought this miracle 
with no other view than to puzzle and con- 
found his creatures, and to involve ſome of 
the moſt deſerving of them in the greateſt. 
calamities. On the other hand, the miracles 
which gave birth to chriſtianity had the 
greateſt and nobleſt of all objects, the in- 
ſtruction and reformation of the world. In 
fact, the proof of chriſtianity ſupplies the 
only probable method of accounting for paſt 
and preſent appearances, and therefore what a 
true phzloſopher, whoſe object it is to inquire 
into the cauſes of things, will adopt, in pre- 
ference to any other. 

It was, however, you clearly ſee, of the 
greateſt advantage to the evidence of the 
truth of chriſtianity in diſtant ages, that the 
bulk of the Jewiſh nation ſhould from the 
beginning have been hoſtile to it; while at 
the 
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the ſame time the belief of ſuch numbers of 
them, prejudiced as they muſt all have been 
againſt it, is an abundant proof of its truth, 
But when, by the long continued enmity of 
the Jews to the chriſtians, it ſhall be ſuffi. 
ciently evident, that it was no ſcheme of that 
nation in general, and that, ſo far from giving 
it any aid in its infant ſtate, they diſcounte-, 
nanced it as much as it was in their power to 
do it; if ever they ſhould be converted to 
chriſtianity, before or after their return to 
their own country (both which events are 
foretold in the ſcriptures) it will be ſuch a 
clear fulfilment of prophecy, as it ſeems pro- 
bable that no power of incredulity will be able 
to reſiſt; and then, as Paul ſays, Rom. xi. 15. 
1f he caſting away of the Fews be the reconciling 
of the world, what ſhall recei vi ng of them be, but 
life from the dead? 
I ſhall conclude this part of my diſcourſe 
with obſerving, that the truth of chriſtianity 
is founded upon plain facts, ſuch as any 
perſons who had the uſe of their ſenſes might 
be judges of. Opinions of other kinds men 
may become ſo fully perſuaded of, as even to 
die for them, as well as chriſtians have done 
SE? b a 
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for their religion; but then the Mature and 
ground of their faith have been different ; 
they having been either miſled by an implicit 
| faith in perſons who they thought could not 
miſlead them, or by reaſoning wrong. That 
Mahomet, for example, or Swedenborg, had 
divine miſſions, many might be induced to 
believe on their own confident aſſertions, 
having a good opinion of the men; or they 
might imagine that the conqueſts of Ma- 
homet and his followers, could not have been 
ſo great and ſo rapid, if his pretenſions had 
not been well founded. But is this ſuch in 
of evidence as that on which we believe the 
truth of chriſtianity, which neither requires 
that implicit faith be given to any perſon, 
nor any reaſoning, except the plaineſt of all, 
viz. that if any perſon do ſuch works as God 
only could enable him to do, he muſt be em- 
powered by God to do them, and the evidence 
of their own ſenſes that ſuch works were 
done? The truth of chriſtianity reſts on 
the evidence of ſuch viſible marks of divine 
power as the inſtant curing of the moſt dan- 
gerous diſorders, and the raiſing of perſons, 
and eſpecially of Jeſus himſelf, from a ſtate of 
actual 
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actual death, with reſpect to which men who 
had only eyes, ears, and other natural ſenſes, 
could not poſſibly be deceived ; whereas no 
viſible miracle of any kind was ſo much as 
pretended to by either Mahomet or r Sweden- 
borg. 

We alſo ſee the great difference of the 
ground of belief in theſe caſes in the time 
that was requiſite to produce their effect. 
Mahomet was ſeveral years in perſuading any 
beſides a very few perſons, particularly con- 


nected with him, and who had a proſpect of 


being gainers by his ſucceſs, of his divine 
miſſion, and it was thirteen years before he 


had followers enow to venture to take the 


field with them, ſo as to attack a caravan, to 
which they were led by the hope of plunder. 


As to Swedenborg, though he died ſeveral 


years ago, his followers are only juſt now 
beginning to make themſelves conſpicuous. 
On the contrary, it is evident that Jeſus 
might, if he had been ſo diſpoſed, have 
muſtered as large an army as he choſe within 


a month or two after he mares? in a = public 


character. 


Some 
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Some are fo incredulous as to ſay, that, 
admitting all the facts recited in the goſpel 
| hiſtory, viz. that the apoſtles, and other diſ- 


ciples of Jeſus, had no doubt of his reſur- 
rection, and that their previous incredulity was 
overcome by the moſt ſatisfactory evidence; 
yet that it was more probable that their 
ſenſes, that of feeling, as well as thoſe of 
ſeeing and hearing, were repeatedly impoſed 
upon, than that there ſhould have been a 
proper reſurrection of a man who had been 
dead. But ſuch a deception as this could not 
have been effected without a miracle; and 
for what end could ſuch a miracle have been 
wrought? As it had all the effect of a real 
reſurrection, it is liable to all the ſame ob- 
jections, and therefore if the one was pro- 
duced, the other might be alſo. 

If any perſon will ſay either that the ap- 
pearances recorded in the New Teſtament are 
no proofs of a real reſurrection, or (which 
has alſo been ſaid) that the real reſurrection 
of Jeſus would be no proof of his divine 
miſſion, and of the truth of his religion, ſo 
that we could not thence infer the certainty 
of our own reſurrection, they muſt be ſo con- 

ſtituted, 
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ſtituted, as that no evidence whatever a” 
produce that conviction in their minds. The 
Divine Being himſelf (and I muſt in this ar- 
gument ſuppoſe that there 1s ſuch a Being) 
cauld not do it. For all that he could do to 
atteſt the divine miſſion of any perſon could 
only be his enabling him to work miracles, 
or to do ſuch things as only he himſelf, the 
author of nature, could do. But no perſon, in 
the age of the apoſtles, or any ſubſequent one, 
ever believed the facts, and doubted the con- 
cluſion; ſo that the miracles were fully ade- 
quate to the purpoſe of them; and fince all 
men are no doubt conſtituted alike, the pre- 
ſent objectors muſt be under the influence 
of a prejudice that nothing can overcome, 

and muſt be a caſe exactly ſimilar to inſanity, 
I now proceed to ſhew that the ſolution 
of ſuch difficulties as theſe, reſpecting the 
truth of revealed religion, may aſſiſt thoſe who 
have ſimilar difficulties with reſpect to natural 
religion; and all great moral truths have, 
directly or indirectly, a contiettion ww each 
other. 

Now: it ſeems to be impoſſible for any 


perſon to be convinced by hiſtorical evidence, 
which 
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which is the moſt intelligible of all evidence 
whatever, of the miracles, the death, and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, and at the ſame time to 
have any doubt of the being and the providence 
of God, becauſe the one evidently implies the 
other. If Chriſt actually wrought miracles, 
and, after dying, roſe from the dead, there 
muſt have been a power that enabled him ſo 
to do; and this muſt have been an intelligent, 
or a deſigning, and a benevolent power, the 
laws of nature having been changed for great 
and good purpoſes. 
It is in vain for any perſon to ſay, as 
ſome however have done, that till we are ſa- 

tisfied with reſpect to the being of a God, 

which, in the order of nature, is the firſt of 
all religious truths, it is to no purpoſe to in- 
quire into the evidence of chriſtianity. For 
though it be moſt convenient to teach, and to 
confider, any ſyſtem of truths in a certain 
order, the diſcovery of them is altogether in- 
dependent of that order. In this caſe, the 
fir/t may be laſt, and the laſt firſt. 

An Engliſhman, for example, may ſay, 
and plauſibly enough, that he ought to 
underſtand his own country, before he ex- 

plores 
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plores any other. But it may ang that 
he ſhall be carried to Aſia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, before he can have ſeen much of his 
own country, and thereby have a better op- 


portunity of exploring them than his own. 


Or, conſidering the ſun as the centre of our 
ſyſtem, he might fancy that, till we know 
what that great body is, it is abſurd to give 
much attention to the planets, which depend 
upon it. But in this way he might live and 
die without acquiring any knowledge of them 
at all. Even the ſeveral propoſitions in geo- 
metry may | be learned in a very different 
order, as the different treatiſes on that branch 
of ſcience evince, and yet be all equally well 
underſtood at the laſt. In like manner may 
men attain to the knowledge of God, and of 
his providence without beginning with the 
frudy of them. £ 
An atheiſt 1s a perſon who believes that 
there is no Being who eſtabliſhed the preſent 
order of nature, but that all things have 


always been as they now are, and that all 


deviations from this order are abſolutely im- 
poſſible, and therefore incredible. Conſe- 


viation 
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viation from this order of nature overturns 
his whole ſyſtem. The atheiſt ſays that, ſince 
we muſt ſuppoſe ſomething to have been un- 
cauſed, we may juſt as well content ourſelves 
with ſaying that the preſent viſible ſyſtem 
had no cauſe, as ſuppoſe that ſomething ſtill 
greater than this ſyſtem, and the cauſe of it, 
had no cauſe ; ſince by aſcending higher, we 
get no nearer to the ſolution of our great 
difficulty, viz. the cauſe of what exiſts. But 
the proof of any miracle 1s decifively 1n 
favour of the actual exiſtence of a power 
unqueſtionably above the common courſe of 
nature, and different from it. This is no leſs 
than a demonſtration, that the reaſoning of 
the atheiſt, however ſpecious, is in fact wrong; 
and that, difficult as it may be to conceive the 
ſelf-exiſtence, as we ſay, of a Being greater 
than the viſible univerſe, ſuch a Being cer- 
tainly does exiſt, I ſhall endeavour to make 
this argument {till plainer by an illuſtration. 

Let a pexſon unacquainted with clocks, 
watches, and other machines, be -introduced 
into a room containing many of them, all in 
regular motion. He ſees no maker of theſe 


machines, and knows nothing of their internal 
E | ſtructure; 
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ſtructure; and as he ſees them all to move 
with perfect regularity, he may ſay, on the 
principles of the atheiſtical ſyſtem, that they 
are automata, or ſelf-moving machines ; and 
ſo long as all theſe machines continue in 
regular motion, and he knows nothing of the 
making of them, or the winding of them up, 
this theory may appear plauſible. 

But let us ſuppoſe that, coming into this 
room again and again, and, always attending to 
the machines, he ſhall find one of them much 
out of order, and at length its motion ſhall 
intirely ceaſe; but that, after continuing in 
this ſtate ſome time, he ſhall again find it in 
perfect order, moving as regularly as ever. 
Will he not then conclude that ſome perſon, 
whom he has not ſeen, but probably the 
| maker of the machines, had been in the room 
in his abſence? The reſtoration of motion 
to the diſordered machine would impreſs his 
mind with the idea of a maker of them in a 
much more forcible manner than his ob- 
ſerving the regular conſtrũction, and uniform 
motion of them. It muſt convince him of 
the exiſtence of ſome perſon capable of re- 
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theſe machines, whether he ſhould ever ſee 
this perſon or not. 
Thus do miracles prove the exiſtence of 
a God in a ſhorter and more ſatisfactory 
manner than the obſervation of the unin- 
terrupted courſe of nature. If there be a 
Being who can controul the courſe of nature, 
there muſt be one who originally e/fabli/hed it, 
in whatever difficulty we may ſtill be left 
with reſpect to his nature, and the manner 
of his exiſtence. We are compelled by a 
greater difficulty to admit a leſs, though 
acknowledged to be great. At all events, 
we ſee in miracles that there certainly exiſts 
a Being ſuperior to ourſelves, or any thing 
that is the object of our ſenſes. | 

And thus is demonſtrated the wiſdom: of 
the general plan of divine providence, in or- 
dering that the laws of nature ſhould not 
always proceed without interruption, but in 
providing that the attention of mankind 
ſhould ſometimes be arreſted by miraculous 
events; ſince they are eminently calculated to 
lead the minds of men to the conſideration of 
a ſuperior Being, as the cauſe of all events, 
ordinary and extraordinary, Thus alſo 1s 
| Ex * evident 
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evident the folly and ignorance of thoſe who 
think all miraculous events to be ſo abſurd, 
as to be in their own nature incredible, and 
therefore that no evidence in their favour can 
deſerve the leaſt attention. If the reverence 
of mankind for their maker be of any uſe, or 
of any conſequence to their happineſs, which 
undoubtedly it is, occaſional miracles have 
the greateſt propriety, and therefore great an- 
tecedent credibility, though all the particular 
facts require very circumſtantial evidence, be- 
cauſe they are not of frequent occurrence. 

I now come to draw ſome practical in- 
ferences from the doctrine of the reſurrection 


of Jeſus. 5 
Such is the evidence of the reſurrection of 


Jeſus, excluſive of the general evidence of 
chriſtianity, or of the miracles of Jeſus, and 
thoſe of the apoſtles after him, which are alſo 
another confirmation of the truth of this one 
great event. And, ſurely, it appears that the 
circumſtances attending the reſurrection of 
Jeſus were ſo ordered by divine providence, that 
it is not in the power of man to imagine any 
change in them that, according to the known 
laws of evidence, would make it more credible 
| . than 
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than it is with reſpect to diſtant ages. Every 
objection that has hitherto been made to 

this evidence has led to a more rigorous ex- 
amination of the circumſtances; and the 
conſequence of this has always been an ad- 
dition of light upon the evidence, and a 
greater confirmation of it. We are therefore 
abundantly authorized to conſider our faith 
as founded upon a rock, which no future ob- 
jection will be able to ſhake. _ 

Since; therefore, we may conſider it as a 
certain and unqueſtionable fact, that Chrift 7s 
riſen from the dead, we may likewiſe, with the 
apoſtle, conſider him as the firſt fruits of them 
that ſleep, or that his reſurrection is a pledge 
and aſſurance of our own, which it is the 
great object of chriſtianity to inforce. Chriſt 
is called the l fruits, and theſe are the fore- 
runners of a general harveſt. Afterwards, ſays 
the apoſtle, they that are Chriſt's, at his coming. 
For Chriſt has only left the preſent ſcene for 
a time. If there be any truth in the facts 
the evidence of which has now been laid 
before you, he will certainly come again, and 
that 07th power and great glory, to raiſe the 
dead, and to give unto every man era 
to his works. 
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Loet us, therefore, my chriſtian brethren, 
be continually looking for this great event, 
this great day of God, as it 1s ſometimes called. 


For to all of us it is nigh, even at the doors, 


Long as the ſleep of death may really be, it 
will appear to each of us to be only a 
moment. In death we, as it were, only ſhut 
our eyes upon this world, and immediately 
open them in another, with the brighteſt and 
moſt glorious proſpects, if our converſation 
has been ' ſuch as becomes the goſpel, but 
with the moſt gloomy and dreadful ones, if 
this great light hath come into the world, and 
we have loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
our deeds were evil. 

The mere profeſſion of f chriſtianity will 


avail us nothing, nay much leſs than nothing, 


becauſe it lays us under ſtronger obligations 
to a virtuous life, and therefore will aggra- 


vate our condemnation if we do not live as, 
by ranking with chriſtians, we profeſs to live. 


Better, far better, would it be for us, at the 


day of judgment, to be able to ſay we had 


never heard of Chriſt, than naming the name 
of Cbriſt, or profeſſing his religion, not to 
have been thereby led to depart from iniquity, 
and to be to him 4 peculiar people zealous of 


good works. 
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Chriſtianity is much leſs to be conſidered 


as a ſyſtem of doctrines, than as a rule of 


practice. Nay the doctrines themſelves (the 
chief of which is that of a future ſtate of 
retribution) have no other obje& than the 
regulation of our lives. What the great 
duties of the chriſtian life are, we are all 
ſufficiently acquainted with. They are com- 
prehended in two great precepts, the firſt of 
which 1s the love of God with all our hearts, 
implying an entire and chearful devotedneſs 
to his will, in doing and in ſuffering, in life 
and in death. And the ſecond is the loving 
of our neighbour as ourſelves, 1mplying a 
readineſs, in all caſes, to do to others as we 
ſhould think it right that they ſhould do to 

us. We ſhould all habitually conſider one 
another as brethren, the children of the ſame 
great univerſal parent, the care of the ſame 
benevolent providence, as training up in the 
ſame ſchool of moral diſcipline here, and as 
heirs together of the ſame glorious hope of 
eternal life hereafter. 

To fit us for theſe devotional and ſocial 
duties, we ſhould alſo be careful to exerciſe a 
conſtant government over our appetites and 
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paſſions, that, as the apoſtle ſays, we may 


preſerve ourſelves as the unpolluted temples of 
the ſpirit of God. 

Thus, my chriſtian brethren, knowzng our 
duty, happy ſhall we be if we do it; that when 
our Lord, after his long abſence, ſhall return, 
to take an account of his ſervants, when our 
eyes, and when every eye, ſhall ſee him, we may 
have confidence, and not be aſhamed before him 
at his coming; but having duly improved the 
talents committed to each of us, may hear 
from his mouth the joyful ſentence, Well done 
good and faithful ſervants, enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord. 


THE END. 
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